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THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN A DEMOCRACY! 


WHEN 
broad and proper connotation, in its effort 


one considers education in its 


and 


to 


produce intelligent right-minded 
right-acting citizens, he can not fail to see 
that the library is as truly educational as 
the school and to recognize in the hbrary 
that is free and public an agency which 
aids, supplements and extends the work of 
the public schools. 

Evidence and argument for this kinship 
of the school and the library in our educa 
offered the 


participation of all my illustrious prede 


tional program are in active 
cessors, the federal commissioners of edu- 
cation, in library work, conferences and 
movements. 

Henry Barnard, the first of these six 
predecessors, was no more a school man 
than a library man, and was one of the 
in America to appreciate the 
place of the library in a country whose 
government entrusted to its people. 
that like 


library, the public library if you please, 


first men 


was 


He saw in a country ours the 


was just as fundamental to the success of 


our representative government as our 


great system of free schools. Steiner in his 
life of Barnard says: 

Barnard thoroughly appreciated the importance 
of publie libraries. The earliest library connected 
with a eommon school in Connecticut, selected in 
reference to teachers and pupils as well as to the 
graduates of the school, was founded by him. 
‘ Address at the fiftieth anniversary celebration 

the of the Rapids Public 


Rapids, Michigan, January 12, 


of 
Library, Grand 


opening Grand 


1922. 
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Number 38] 
attain iei — 
The tirst legislation sugges . W 
that proposed in his report for 1839 and embodied 
n the bill he then introduced, in which a tax for 
library purposes was provided He offered to 
give a certain number of books for brary in 
any district which should build a school hous 
of which he approve l 
In 1841, Barnard prais New Yok scho 
library system He regretted t ( ticut 
had none, and recommended that a_ traveling 
library be placed in each school society, the book 
being contained in as man ses as there were 
school districts, and each case being lows’ i 
remain six months in every district in turn; 
ust they are the cooperators with par in 
this work of educating g to 
tuke the place of that which is | the 
stage 


In 1853, 
vention of librarians in the United States, 
New York City. At 
that time, fourteen years before he bec: 
United States of 


he was superintendent of common schools 


Sarnard attended the first con 
which assembled at 


commissioner education, 
From this convention no 
of de 
veloped, but it was the seed from which 
at Philadelphia 
in 1876 which resulted in the organization 
of the 
Henry Barnard was one of those who took 
It 
fore, and quite appropriate that the 


of Connecticut. 


permanent organization librarians 


grew another conference 


American Library Association. 


part in this conference. is true, there 
first 


titular head of the American public school 


system was at the same time a father of 
library organization and development in 
America. Dr. Barnard at the advanced 
age of 82 years was still active in the 


library cause, for at that age he attended 
the of 


Association which 


American Library 


held 


the 


meeting 


was during the 
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World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. He 
made an address at this meeting and be 
came an honorary member of the associa- 
tion. This was 54 years after his agitation 
for a tax to support libraries in Connect! 
cut and 40 years after the first natior 
convention which he attended u Ne 
York. 

General John Eaton, the second com 
missioner of education, endorsed the eall 
for the Philadelphia library conference in 
1876 and vigorously supported the enter 
prise, especiaily by the publication and 
distribution of his epoch-making report on 
‘Public Libraries in the United States of 
America; Their History, Condition and 
Management.’” Eaton was one of the 
original associate editors of the Library 
Journal established in 1876, the vear of the 
Philadelphia convention. 

Colonel N. H. R. Dawson, the third com- 
missioner of education, showed great ap- 
preciation of the value of the vast collee- 
tion of educational volumes contained in 
the Bureau of Edueation library and was 
keenly alert to the service of libraries 
throughout the country and, in particular, 
public libraries. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the fourth commis 
sioner of education, whose learning and 
scholarship added prestige to the office in 
the nation and in Europe, was naturally 
a steadfast lover of books and libraries: 
Like his predecessor, he was one of the 
original associate editors of the Library 
Journal and devised a system of classifica- 
tion for library books which was _ based 
upon Bacon’s classification of knowledge. 
The system is said to have worked well in 
the publie library of St. Louis, where Dr. 
Harris was superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Harris addressed the American Library 
Association at its meeting in 1890 at the 
Fabyan House in the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, on the subject, ‘‘The 


function of the library and the school in 
education.’ 

Dr. E. E. Brown and Dr. P. P. Clax 
ton, my immediate predecessors, both of 
whom are still active in educational work 
at the head of great universities, were 
deeply interested in libraries. Dr. Brown 
in the preface of his book, ‘*The Making 
of our Middle Schools,’ says: *‘ At twenty 
libraries, east and west, | have received 
numberless courtesies, which have aroused 
in me the highest admiration for the new 
American librarian—both type and indi 
vidual.’” Dr. Brown ealled a trained man 
from the Library of Congress to reorgan 
ize the library of the Bureau of Education, 
delivered an address before the District 
of Columbia Library Association in 1910, 
and otherwise manifested strong interest 
in library work. Dr. Claxton was particu 
larly interested in the extension of read 
ing facilities to rural communities, espe 
cially by means of the county library 
He made frequent addresses to 


library associations, including a great ad 


system. 


dress to the American Library Association 
in Washington in 1914, on the subject, 
‘*Libraries for rural communities.’’ 

[ have sketched at considerable length 
the activities of my predecessors in behali 
of libraries because I feel it is a most con 
vineing proof of the correlation of schoo! 
and library in the common task of educat 
ing our citizenship who must participate 
intelligently in the affairs of a representa 
tive republic. Should the present com 
missioner of education fail to see, as all of 
his predecessors have seen so clearly, that 
the library and the school are vitally and 
essentially connected in effective public 
education he would misinterpret, confuse 
and dishonor the office to which he has 
been called and would become an ignoble 
apostate from the succession of great me! 


who have preceded him. 











The school and the library, the teacher 
and the librarian, have come to oceupy in 
these latter days a closer association of 
effort than was the case in the past. To- 
morrow they will be still more closely 
drawn together. In the past the teacher 
depended relatively more upon the influ- 
ence of the home for cooperation than 
upon any of the community organizations. 
And, while teachers of to-day still look 
largely to the assistance of the home and 
we have our parent-teacher associations, 
which are quite helpful, yet community 
organizations, of which the library is one 
of the most important, are playing a rela 
tively larger part all the while in educa 
tion. There was a time when families 
vathered frequently around the fireside or 
on the porch in summer to spend long 
evenings, in discussion, in reading, and 
intereourse. This was the rule even in my 
boyhood days, but I know few families 
where this is practiced to-day. I ean re 
member when all teachers insisted upon 
much study at home and evenings were 
consumed in preparing lessons for the next 
day. In these days many teachers request 
that there be no studying at home. 

With the coming of the motion picture, 
the automobile, and many other allure- 
ments of a progresive age, the old family 
circle which formerly gathered so regu- 
larly has been effectively broken and the 
young and even the old, though less fre- 
quently, now wander by night away from 
the ancient domestic moorings. Conse- 
quently, the theater, the club, the library, 
the community center or other community 
organizations are relatively more and more 
influencing the growth, character and edu- 
cation of our young people and are usurp- 
ing to a larger degree influence formerly 
exerted in the home. Some who have 
noted this tendency are inclined to think 
that with this apparent disintegration of 
the home influences our American ideal of 
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life is likely to be shattered and that ou 
civilization, nation and society is doome:| 
to premature decay. While I regret th: 
passing of the old American home, yet | 
doubt if the old times will ever come again 
The present tendency is an inevitable re 
sult of changing conditions in the world 
The world is shrinking continuously all 
the while. It took Andrew Jackson 30 
days to reach Washington from his home 
in Nashville, Tennessee. To-day he could 
reach Australia in that time by boat and 
in much less time by airplane. The world 
can not stand still and times must change. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, pointing to 
the fact that all wooden clocks are always 
just 20 minutes past eight, deplores that 
there are people who never change and 
who obstruct all progress. Their fathers 
were 20 minutes past eight, they are 20 
minutes past eight, and they expect their 
children to be 20 minutes past eight. 

We cannot stay the hands of progress 
and we must move with the times. There 
fore, it seems to me that we can not stop 
the drift of influence from the home to the 
community, but we must realize that the 
shrinking of the world makes the com 
munity as small as the home once was and 
the duty of all who are interested in mak 
ing good citizens for our country is to 
unite in making the community as safe, as 
inspiring, and as instructive as was the old 
American home. 

In the community of the future, the 
library will have a far greater part in this 
broad educational program than it has 
played in the past. In the short time that 
libraries have existed in America, they 
have come to exercise a totally different 
function from the libraries of the old 
world. Just as institutions of learning are 
dedicated both to the discovery of new 
knowledge and the dissemination of things 
already well known, so libraries are useful 
not only to those who are already learned 
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n some field of knowledge and who are 
searching for more light in some special 
investigation, but likewise to those who 
may know little or nothing about any sub- 
ject. The library of the old world is a 
place for research and is frequented by 
the scholar, the scientist and the special 
investigator. The library of America is a 
place for popular enlightenment, enter- 
tainment and improvement and is used by 
all classes of citizens. 

Hugo Miinsterberg, late professor of 
psychology of Harvard University, but a 
native of Germany, in his book on ‘‘The 
Americans’’ makes the distinction between 
Kuropean and American libraries quite 
clear. He says: ‘*The American’s fond- 
ness for reading finds clearest expression 
in the growth of libraries, and in few mat- 
ters of civilization is America so well fitted 
to teach the Old World a lesson. Europe 
has many large and ancient collections of 
books, and Germany more than all the 
rest; but they serve only one single pur- 
pose—that of scientific investigation; they 
are the laboratories of research.’’ 

After pointing out that a type of library 
quite similar to the European exists in 
America, chiefly in connection with our 
universities, he passes on to remark: ‘‘The 
great difference between Europe and 
America begins with the libraries which 
are not learned, but which are designed to 
serve popular education. The American 
publie library, which is not for science, but 
for education, is to the European counter- 
part as the Pullman express train to the 
village post-chaise.”’ 

When we consider that these sentiments 
emanated from one who was as much Euro- 
pean as American—some considered him 
even more so—we can feel that it is not 
simply a vain-glorious boast of an ever 
proud American but a careful and true 
estimate of the relative value and service 
of our libraries as compared with those of 


the old country. Let is not be supposed 
that we have discovered the great value of 
books and libraries in the American repub 
lie for the first time in history. Far from 
it. Collections of written characters have 
been our chief medium for the transmis 
sion and preservation of knowledge for 
more than two thousand years; in fact, 
such collections are as old as civilization 
itself. The great library of the Assyrian 
monarch Assurbanipal, the Greek Sar 
danapalus, discovered at Nineveh in 1850 
consisting of cuneiform characters pre 
served upon tablets of clay, made it pos- 
sible for us to know the literature and the 
learning of the ancient East better than 
we know the history of Greece in the time 
of Pericles. Greek writings were placed 
upon more perishable materials. The vast 
library collected by Aristotle, after various 
vicissitudes, among which was burial to 
escape the cupidity of the Kings of Per 
gamum, was finally earried by Sulla, the 
Roman conqueror, to Rome and there dis 
sipated. Likewise, the great libraries of 
Alexandria, after preserving to the world 
for eenturies the glory of science, litera 
ture and knowledge which abounded under 
the Ptolemies, disappeared amid frequent 
invasions of ancient Egypt. Like the 
Greek collections they were preserved 
upon papyrus, which finally yielded to the 
destruction of fire and man. Julius Cesar 
is supposed to have been responsible for 
the loss of the greatest of the Alexandrian 
libraries. 

Before the invention of printing in the 
modern sense, it is doubtful if a democe 
racy such as England, France or the 
United States could have existed—even 
though statesmen had been wise enough to 
establish one—because of the inability to 
disseminate a sufficient amount of knowl- 
edge among such large masses of people as 
would enable them to participate intelli 
gently in their own public affairs. 
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The library will perform the greatest 
service it has yet rendered to civilization 
in the democracies of the future. It is 
already rendering a greater service in 
America to-day than has ever been the case 
elsewhere, but there is abundant room for 
a larger scope of usefulness in the future. 
It is commonly supposed that our public 
school system is reaching out and giving 
equal opportunity for education to all, but 
any school man knows how wide of the 
truth is this supposition. Likewise, many 
suppose that practically all Americans 
have equal opportunities for access to free 
books. This of course is as ridiculous as 
the other supposition. The latest enum- 
eration of public libraries, made by the 
Bureau of Edueation in 1915, which 
included the Library of Congress but ex- 
eluded university libraries, gave a_ total 
of 89,860,884 volumes. Making liberal 
allowance for the university libraries and 
for the growth of public libraries in the 
last six years, we are safe in saying that 
there is less than one book in our publie 
and cognate libraries per capita for our 
entire population. Likewise, there are 
many counties in many states where there 
are no public libraries and millions of our 
citizens have no aecess to free books. There 
were actually adult citizens in the United 
States who did not know that there was a 
World War until it was over. As long as 
such conditions exist, democracy can not 
be safe in the United States. 

| am deeply interested in the problem of 
Americanizing the unassimilated elements 
in our heterogenous population. We have 
two .great tasks at this point, first to 
enable somehow our native-born citizens to 
appreciate the contributions which have 
been made by our foreign born and those 
of foreign lineage to our literature, our 
art, our science and our industry; sec- 
ondly, to make it possible for those of alien 
extraction to understand American gov- 
ernment, laws and ideals. Such a program 
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is almost imperative in a large industrial 
center such as Grand Rapids. Your 
library has performed well this task and 
has exerted a wholesome influence in both 
directions. I understand that your library 
possesses an unusually large number of 
books and periodicals in foreign languages. 
[ hope that this important phase of library 
service will receive even greater support 
and encouragement in the times that are 
ahead of you. 

Though the library can not easily be a 
liability to the community, yet it requires 
the utmost skill to make it highly helpful. 
That is why we hear so much of the pro- 
fession of the modern librarian. The 
present day librarian ean not be content to 
minister only to those who come volun- 
tarily but must devise methods to reach 
the whole community and interest all 
classes of people in the joy, companion- 
ship and love of books. He must make 
all men realize the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
aphorism on books, ‘‘ They help us to enjoy 
life or teach us to endure it.’’ This is the 
reason that library publicity and adver- 
tising methods have become a well devel 
oped art in recent years. The modern 
publie library is thus an active and not 
merely a passive educational agency. The 
great problem of modern librarianship is 
to reach those folks who are not now using 
the books. Few library plants are used up 
to their full capacity. Another great prob- 
lem is to induce the readers to read the 
books that they are not reading. By the 
proper selection of books for the schools 
and of books for his readers, the modern 
librarian exercises a censorship and a 
direction of taste in reading which makes 
him a teacher in the truest sense of the 
term. 

I remember when I was a boy I devoured 
the works of G. A. Henty as fast as they 
came out, which was about the speed of 
blocks coming out of a mill, ‘‘The Tiger of 
Mysore,’’ ‘‘ With Lee in Virginia,’’ ‘* With 
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Clive in India,’’ ete., ete. They were the 
delight of many a boy in my day and were 
only procurable on a long waiting list at 
the library. | remember that a man for 
whom I have great respect suggested that 
after reading a certain number of these 
historical novels I would do well to turn 
to the perusal of a real history. This | 
did. The first history that I read, Park 
man’s ‘‘Montealm and Wolfe,’” was a 
great labor and I went back with avidity 
to read my pro rata of Henty. I con 
tinued to read the histories at intervals. 
To-day no reading is so refreshing or en- 
joyable to me as history and I seareely 
ever turn to a novel. The man who influ- 
enced me to begin reading history when 
I was lost in fleeting books of the hour had 
an effect upon my education as far-reach- 
ing as any of my teachers. The librarian’s 
task is perplexing, difficult and_ baffling, 
but it gives at the same time abundant op 
portunity for developing citizenship, shap- 
ing character and forming habits. I need 
not take up the large place that the library 
is now occupying in activities not con- 
nected with books and reading, such as 
lectures, musicales and exhibits of various 
kinds. 

These are purely American tendencies 
and | am told are frowned upon by 
English and European librarians. They 
are but an earnest of the greater rdéle 
which the American public library is 
destined to play in the life of the republic. 

JoHN J. TicerT 
UNITED STATES BuREAU OF EDUCATION, 


~ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SHALL WE CLASSIFY PUPILS BY 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS! 

THe mental-testing movement received 

its first great impetus from the work of 

1 Discussion of the Twenty-first Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Chicago meeting, March 1, 1922. 


Binet. A second tremendous stimulus 
came from the work of the psychologists in 
the United States Army. 


used by Binet for the deteetion of defec 


The tests were 


tives. To-day the field is rapidly widening 
to include the classification and guidance 
of pupils from the kindergarten through 
the college. Soon will be added the gradu 
ate school and the prospective Ph.D. We 
need not be astonished if the movement 
envelopes the candidate for the doctorate. 
when even the faculty members of higher 
institutions are being psychologically ex 
amined,—with results, by the way, that are 
in some instances extremely gratifying to 
the undergraduates. Friendly experts 
however, are rushing to the rescue of the 
college professors. Inspired evidently by 
certain fortunate data on intelligence and 
age in the reports of the Army testing, 
these experts have happily applied to the 
faculty scores a peculiar statistical correc 
tion for attenuation—the attenuation of 
intelligence with age! More precisely, it is 
only ‘‘mental alertness’’ that attenuates 
as youth recedes, we are informed, and 
thus the professor is preserved in his tra- 
ditional wisdom and redeemed after a 
perilous comparison. 

A brief analysis of the principal uses of 
intelligence tests—detection of defectives, 
guidance of pupils, and classification of 
pupils—reveals the fact that in each case 
the problem is fundamentally one of classi 
pupils for 
instructional purposes seems to be at pres 
ent the most important educational apph 
cation of intelligence tests. 

As regards the general problem of the 


fication. Classification of 


relation of intelligence tests to the organ 
ization of classes, one who familiarizes 
himself with the many excellent contribu 
tions in the Twenty-first Yearbook and 
consults other important literature on the 
topic, will encounter, I believe, certain out- 
standing principles guiding the friends of 
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the Tesis. Among tne-se are included the 


1) Homogeneous grouping of pupils 
should supersede miscellaneous grouping 
on aecount of the greater economy that 
‘ould ensue in classroom instruction. 

”) The grouping of pupils should be 
based on the important factors determin 
ne edueation il achievement. 

) Intelligence is by far the most im 
ortant acto determining edueational 
hievement. 


satisfactorily 


measured by means of intelligence tests. 


» Therefore, intelligence tests should 
be employed as the basis for the classifica 
on of individuals for instructional pm 
ose 
b There are secondary factors, it IS 


onceded, such as emotional and volitional 


traits, \ el have considerable effect on 
edueatioi al achieve nent, ana these should 
be given some weicht how much ean only 


he determined after satisfactory methods 
for measuring them have been devised. 
Now, when imagination attempts to be 
constructive on the basis of these prinei 
ples, it pietures our class and school organ 
ization cons derably modified. Let me 
ndulge in the imaginative a moment and 
point out a few details. Everywhere the 
range of ability im classes, that is, the 
nterval between the best and the poorest 
pupils, will be redueed to at least one half 
ts present extent. The simplest possible 
program of reform demands two divisions 
of each grade according to the ability of 
pupils—one division above the median and 
the other below. As a consequence of this 
arrangement, the bright pupils will be 
stimulated by a higher’ standard of 
achievement, the dull by a lower standard, 
and the teacher by both. Objective meas 


ures of achievement and intelligence will 


be percentilized in order that they may 


be expressed in comparable terms, and it 


will be demanded of the mupils that the 
ratio between achievement and intelligence 
shall be kept as close to unity as possible 
Some of the most intelligent pupils will 
eontinue, n spite of selentifie diagnosis 


and treatment, to produce accomplishment 


ratios below unity, and somewhat fewer 
of the less intelligent will maintain ratios 
above unity Hlomogeneity of classifiea 
tion will be mproved in other respects 
than ntelligene and = scholarship lt 


fairly large elementary and secondary 


schools, each major division of a rrade 
vill lend itself easily to further sub 
rrouping according to physiolog - 01 
social ave, so that there will be sections of 
bright-mature nd bright-immatu nt 


upper half of the grade, dull-mature and 
dull-immature in the lower half of the 
errade, 

Nor is this all. l'on ome time we have 
hac satisfactory evidenee that supervised 
study as commonly conducted is not fun 


for the benefit ot the he tter pup | 


; 


hioning 
('ntil we have learned to supervise the 
study activities of the brighte pupils 
effectively, the schools of tomorrow will 
conduct supervised study where dividends 
are paid, and omit it where dividends are 
passed. Once more, homogeneous c¢lassif 
cation will require decided reorganization 
of the curriculum. In our past teaching 
we have been fitting instruction to the 
well-known middle 50 per cent. of the class 
and ignoring the misfit on the rest of the 
class. The teaching simply would not 
stretch over the distance o1 
cracked. And the courses of study have 
been constructed on this same general 
fallaey. This fallacy will be gradually 
abandoned. For a aan the problem of 
adjusting the ecurriculuné to the new levels 
of ability, high and low, will be wrongly 


left to the eaprice and tinkering activity 


of the classroom teacher. Shortly, how 


ever, the scientifie curriculum-maker will 
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step in and design courses that more 
closely fit the capacities and social needs 
of the different levels of pupil ability 
Lastly, this program of reform will not 


be de-railed by any ill-starred illusions 


regarding such subsidiary problems as 
assigning marks and awarding diplomas. 
\’s, real and regular, will be received by 
leaders ¢ each level, and all who complete 
ne requ ments satislactol 1 on eithe 
level will be ushered forth as genuine 


vrraduates 


Such, in bare outline, are a few of the 


features of the pieture. Mention of special 
types of classes is omitted for the sake of 
brevity. ‘Very pretty,’” some one inter 


No, merely 


a scientific hypothesis. The one underly 


polates, **but IS it seclence. 


ing truth here is: Our schools are failing 
miserably to solve the big problem of indi 
vidual differences. Either we must resort 
to the instruction of pupils in homogeneous 
groups, or be driven to an_ individual 
system of instruction. Perhaps we shall 
be so driven anyhow. 

It would be helpful to know, but it is 
difficult to determine, to what extent intel- 
ligenee tests are actually being used for 
the purpose of homogeneous grouping in 
the public schools. During the year 1921 
a prominent author of intelligence tests 
predicted that 4,000,000 pupils would be 
examined by reliable group intelligence 
tests during that year. Another authority 
has just estimated that 1,000,000 pupils 
were so examined last year. A recent ques- 
tionnaire circulated among 221 high schools 
having an average enrollment of 1,000 stu- 
dents shows that in 91 per cent. of these 
schools no intelligence tests are used in 
classification. It is much more certain 
that many intelligence tests are being used 
than that they are being used for any 
definite purpose such as the organization 
of classes. 


As a matter of fact, there is a great deal 
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of skepticism in the profession and outsid: 


A 
= 
- 


concerning the va 
To the credit of the 


, , , P P , 
writers in the Twenty-first Yearbook be 


of intelligence tests. 


} . 9e ] . ‘ . lax 
said that their articles reveal ardent devo 


tion tempered with a deep respect fo 
facts. The atmosphere of doubt will 


o be clarified when we have obtained mors 


+ 


satisfactory answers to the following ques 


TIONS: 
1 Liow accurately do vroup intelli 
rence tests measure general intelligence 


2) How aceurately do group intell 
gence tests predict educational achie 
ment = 

Apropos of the first question, let us note 
some facts from a recent investigation. 
The Chicago, Otis, and Terman group 
tests, designed for use in high schools, 
were carefully administered to the seventh 
and ninth-grade pupils in the University 
High School, University of Chieago, and 
scored with equal care. The three tests 
were found to have an average inter-test 
correlation of .77. According to ordinary) 
standards, this coefficient would be regard 
ed as high, and without further analys 
might become the foundation for the con 
clusion that classification of pupils based 
upon one of these tests would differ in no 
essential way from elassification based 
upon another. When, however, the ninth 
rrade pupils were classified according to 
rank in three sections of equal size by each 
of two tests having a correlation of .77, 
the disagreement in the classifications 
amounted to 30 per cent. of all the pupils. 
The average displacement for the three 
tests was 18 per cent., as measured by com 
parison with a series of composite scores 
derived from the three intelligence tests 
This means that between one-fifth and one 
sixth of the pupils were not properly clas 

2F. S. Breed and E. R. Breslich, Intelligence 
tests and the classification of pupils, School Re 
view, January and March, 1922. 
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judged by the er 
scores. An 


composite eXaniina 


tion of Otis and Chieago data revealed the 


fact that one sixth of the total number of 


1) ipils tested received scores differing trom 
ach other by ZO or more Otis points. It 
Was found that two seores for the same 


pupil differed as much as 22 points meas 


red in Chieago units, 43 points in Otis 


mits, and 53 points in Terman units. 


This degree of variability in the results 
ealls for caution in 


for 


according to 


i measurement creat 


these tests the purpose ot 


the use ol 


pupils intelli 


‘lassifyving 


rence, It Is evident that no serious 


ittempt at such classification should be 


school without the use of at 


made in any 
least two good group tests, supplemented 
by additional testing and the study of 


the where 


between 


other data regarding pupil, 


marked disagreement the tests Is 


ound. 

A word now in regard to the second 
question above, the accuracy of intelli- 
vence tests for predicting educational 
achievement. <A great number of coeffi- 


cients of correlation between intelligence 


and achievement scores have been pub 


doubtful 


value particularly on account of the un 


lished, many of which are of 
reliability of the data representing educa- 
tional achievement. The coefficients range 
all the way from very low to very high, 
and the more dependable ones seem to 
AO 60. 


When a large group of pupils is classified 


cluster somewhere between and 


three sections by the composite of 
three intelligence tests and the classifica- 
checked by carefully 


measures of 


into 


later ob- 


object ive 


tion is 
tained school 
achievement, the error of classification is 
found to run as high as 50 per cent.,—half 
of all the pupils. 

Such data as the above and the illum- 
inating material in the Yearbook make 


it quite clear that the problem of clas- 
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sifying pupils by means of intelligence 
tests is complicated by the following 
cond tions: 

] Imperfect nstru nts 10 meas 
ney intelligence 

2 Imperfect nstruments Tor measui 
ing educational achieve) 

}) Imperfect correlation be ee ntel 
iwenee and interest 

1) Imperfect correlation between intel 
livenee and will. 

”) Imperfect stability of the pup 


6) Imperfect instruction. 


What should the teacher do in this sit 


ation? | would suggest action as follows 
1) Use intelligence as an important 
factor in e¢lassification, making allowanee 
for a degree of unreliability in intelligence 
Tests, 
~) Consider other important factors 


such as emotional and volitional traits. 


+ Endeavor to secure achievement o 
pupils according to intelligence 


} Classify finally according to the 


secured, 


educational achievement 


KREDERICK S. BREED 


Tue UNIVERSITY or CuIcaGco 


A SIN AGAINST LATIN 


WHETHER we quarrel with the thought 


or not the strong probability is that Latin 


high 
How it 18 TO he 


will be taught in schools for many 


vears to come. taught to 
the best advantage, how the time allotted to 
it can be 


most know ledge of 


the 


used to get 
the language and therefore best 
purpose of training, are questions of real 
importance. For time is in demand, and 
any subject that takes a share should be 
justified by the advantage it brings to the 
pupil’s general culture and to his aequire 
It is 


pretty generally conceded that the study 


ment of habits of accurate thought. 
of Latin, properly pursued, does add to 


the pupil’s general culture. It is certain 
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that the study of Latin ealls for aceuracy. 
The multiplicity of forms and the clear-cut 
make Far 


better not to study Latin at all than to 


eonstructions this demand. 


it without a constant eve for aceu 


this 
is particularly true of the 


study 


racy. Of course may be said of all 
subjects. — It 
mathematics. 


the 


ancient languaves and of 


| make 


spent in Latin in most high schools is time 


bold to Say that time now 


wasted. There is no satisfactory gain to 
the pupil either for appreciation of lt 
erary values or for training in accuracy. 
There may be a little of good in seeing the 
words, but this 
more quickly and 


not claim that the bad teaching is univer 


roots of English amount 


of good eould be got 


easily from some of the word-books. 


various testimonies and ob- 
servations | that it 
[ am speaking of teaching in high schools, 


sal, but from 
believe is nearly so. 
the teaching in public high 
schools. | that the 
largely due to the conditions under which 


and mainly of 
trouble is 


helieve 
the work is done. 
The main trouble seems to me to lie in 
two facts, first, that the pupils have not a 
ready and the 
forms, and second, that they look at a piece 


accurate knowledge of 
of Latin as a puzzle and not as something 
that was once written with a live meaning. 
full of 
to deal 


Now in a language as forms as 


is idle to try with it at 
and knowl- 


Without such know!l- 


Latin it 
all without a ready accurate 
edge of these forms. 
edge all the work is bound to be unsatis- 
factory, and the pupil is but floundering 
and cuessing. This of course adds to the 
the fact 
namely, that a piece of Latin seems to the 
But 


second 


trouble of second mentioned, 
pupil just something to puzzle over. 
I think the chief this 
trouble lies in the kind of reading matter 
into which the young student is too rapidly 


eause of 


pushed. 
To my mind the most damaging effects 


on the teaching of Latin have come from 
the 


imposed by the colleges. 


cut-and-dried reading requirements 
The purpose was 


vood, but the result has been continually 


evil. From the time that the law went 
forth requiring a set amount of three 
authors the effeet has been harmful. The 
effect has been, on the very face of the 


law, to set quantity above quality. Fur- 
thermore, the effect has been practically to 
throw out of consideration any other early 
than the books of 
the six or seven orations of Cicero, and the 
the .Eneid. For these the 


have prepared, 


reading four Cesar. 
six books of 


text-books been and to 
these selections the teachers stick. 

Let me narrate an actual occurrence. 
With the consent of the principal of a cer 
tain high sehool I was examining a elass 
of twenty-five boys and girls who were 
that 


regular 


soon found none 
of them knew the 


None of them, even when I gave the words, 


reading Cicero.  [ 
even forms. 


could turn the simplest English sentence 


into Latin. They were all simply stum 
leaves of an interlinear 
The 
quite agreed with me that all her pupils 
turned back, but asked 


why not, the reply was that the principal 


bling along with 
slipped between the pages. teacher 


should be when 


insisted the class had to get over the re 
quired amount of Cicero that year. I could 
not but wonder how these pupils had got 
through the four books of Cwesar and what 
the studying of Latin could mean to them. 

Apart from the false position of making 
quantity take 
there are two other objections to the 4, 6, 6 
the first this 


amount of reading, if we consider its char 


precedence over quality 


requirement. In place 


acter, can not be satisfactorily done in the 
first four years of a young student’s study 
of Latin. In the second place it is not the 
kind of material that should constitute the 
Pupils are rushed into 


first reading. 


Cwsar before they are ready for it, and so 











‘ar 





as to Cieero’s orations. They should have 
first a quantity of easier Latin, and Latin 
dealing with more familiar subjects. On 
this point Matthew Arnold spoke wise 
words in one of his fine reports. It will 
be remembered that he strongly recom- 
mended using, mainly because of the 
familiarity of the subject, selections from 
the Latin Bible. There is in fact much 
neglected material for reading that is 
easier than Cwsar. It is neglected because 
of the notion that only the most classically 
correct style should be employed. This is 
a notion which I think we ought to get rid 
of, when we consider that our first object 
should be to give familiarity with the lan- 
guage. Even for the sake of Cesar and 
Cicero I should say that there should pre- 
cede at least a year of such easy and 
familiar matter as “sop’s Fables or any 
other simpler Latin, even though it be me- 
dieval or modern. As to Cicero many of 
the letters are certainly easier, more 
human and more interesting than the ora 
tions. What we want is that the pupil 
should get an introduction to the language 
as a human thing. What we want is that 
the pupil should become familiar with 
Latin, not necessarily with the Latin of 
any particular school or period. May not 
the classical purists have actually done 
harm to their cause? Will not an intelli 
gent appreciation of the great masters 
come better by a brief postponement? At 
any rate let us take off the shackles. 
There is a national committee engaged 
in the important task of investigating the 
teaching of Latin and I suppose this com- 
mittee will make certain recommendations. 
[ know I am not alone in expressing the 
wish that the well-meant but harmful 
present requirements will be condemned. 


James H. DImuarp 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
UNVEILING THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
STATUE AT TUSKEGEE 

A pronze statue of Booker T. Washington 
was unveiled at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., on April 5 in connection with the exer 
cises of Founder's Day. Edueators, pubheists, 
and friends of the institute came from many 
parts of the country for the event; the assem 
blage ef white people and negroes was the 
largest that ever gathered at Tuskegee 


Funds for the erection of the statue were 


contributed by 100,000 negroe- The statue 

the work of Charles Keck, a New York seulp 
tor. It is eight feet in height and rests upon 
an eight-foot granite base The founder oft 


Tuskegee is shown in the act of pulling away 
‘rom a crouching and half concealed black man 
the veil of ignorance and superstition. Carved 
on the base are the words: “He lifted the veil 
of ignorance from his people and pointed the 
way to progress through education and indus 
try.’ 

Eulogies ot the work of Booker T Washing 
ton were delivered by Josephus Daniels, forme 
secretary of the navy; Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
president of the General Education Board; Dr 
Gieorge C. Hall, of Chicago; Emmett J. Seott 
of Washington; Dr. 
pal of Tuskegee Institute, and William G 
Willeox of New York, chairman of the board 


‘ 


Robert R. Moton, prince 


ot trustees. A letter from President Hard ng, 
praising Washington, said “I think there 


will be little divergence trom the opinion that 
Booker T. Washington was one of the most 
useful Americans of his time, and that the 
work he inaugurated and so long directed is 
already demonstrating the wisdom of his att 

tude toward one of the 


great p bhe questior = 
ot the nation. My own views on this subject 
are in no small part the result of my observa 
tion of Dr. Washington's work and its results. 

“I have long felt that Booker T. Washington 
had discovered the right way to deal with our 
national problem of races in a manner most 
likely to produce the best effects from the 
standpoint of the entire nation and of all ele 


ments of its people I am glad of the occasion 
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ius to signify mv verv high esteem for a 


great leader.” 


\GRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 

TWENTY vears ago agriculture was taught in 
but three high schools in the State of New 
York. In 1908 two additional schools offered 
courses. Since 1911, under the stimulus of 


ate and federal aid, local high school district 


have realized the value of specific training for 
prospective farmers and there are this year 82 
schools maintaining agricultural departments. 

The aim of these courses, according to a 
recent report issued by the State Department 
of Edueation, is in contrast with the academic 
aim of the earlier agricultural courses. At 
present nearly 1,400 pupils are pursuing the 
agricultural eurrieulum consisting of English 
four years, history two vears, mathematics two 
years, science two vears and agriculture four 
vears. Pupils who complete this eurrieulum 
are prepared to take up farming or they may 
enter a college of agriculture for further train- 
ing. A recent study by the rural school com- 
mittee shows that, of 332 graduates of 27 de 
partments of agriculture, 70 per cent. are 
either engaged in agricultural pursuits or are 
in attendance at college. 

Apart from the high school courses in agri- 
culture there have been established, since 1911, 
six state schools of agriculture located at 
Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, Morrisville 
and Farmingdale. The purpose of these schools 
is to train young men for agricultural callings 
and to promote the improvement of the agri- 
cultural practices in their specifie regions. Each 
school has a staff of specialists in the im- 
portant aspects of farming, excellent buildings, 
libraries and equipment, and school farms. 
The total enrollments of these schools in 1922 
is 470 young men. 

The most recent development in agricultural 
edueation is the extension of the opportunity 
to young men who have left school to receive 
instruction in some special phase of farming 
in which they feel the need of training. Short 
unit courses in agriculture are now offered by 
15 high sehools and by all of the state schools. 
Nearly 250 boys have been given instruction 


this vear in such units as tractor operating, gas 


engine repair, apple rrowing, feeding dairy 
cattle and poultry raising. 

The requirements for the certification of 
teachers of agriculture in New York State have 
been increased until a qualified teacher must 
now give evidence of adequate farm experi 
ence and must be a graduate of high sehool 
and of a four-year college of agriculture 


which training is given for teaching. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD AND THE NEW TYPE OF 
EXAMINATIONS 
THE reliability of its own examinations and 
a consideration of new types of examinations 
formed the main topics of discussion at a meet 
ing of the College Entranee Examination 
Board, held at Columbia University on Satu 
day, April 8, when 43 representatives of the 
colleges, universities, secondary schools, and 

associations of the board were present. 

Dean Howard MeClenahan, chairman, and 
Professor Thomas S. Fiske, secretary, both re 
ferred to the growth of the past 21 vears and 
the expectation that the record last June ot 
having examined more than 18,000 eandidates 
for college will be equalled or surpassed this 
June. Both emphasized the need for fair con 
sideration of all suggestions and projects for 
improving the work of the board and of adapt 
ing it to new forms, if study and actual experi 
ence should warrant. “Open mindedness” wa: 
the comment of Chairman Walter R. Marsh, 
of the board’s commission on new types of 
examinations, when he presented a progress 
report on the commission’s study of general 
intelligence examinations and other new types 
of examinations. The meeting asked a con 
tinuanee of the investigation by this eommis 
sion, which comprises Mr. Marsh (St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, N. Y.), Professor R. N. 
Corwin (Yale University), Professor 8S. P. 
Haves (Mount Holyoke College), Professor 
A. L. Jones (Columbia University), and 8S. R 
Yarnall (Friends School, Germantown, Pa.). 

It was upon the recommendation of this 
commission that the board, at a meeting last 
April, empowered the executive committee to 
arrange for the preparation of specimen exam- 


ination papers in elementary algebra and 
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ancient history tor inspection and study by 
members of the board. Papers in algebra 


were prepared by Professor E. L. Thorndike, 


ol the Institute of Edueational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia Unive rsity. The 
examination in elementary algebra to quad 
aties was distributed bv the boar o its mem 

bers several months ago and some interesting 
comments have been rec ved trom prolesso! 

of mathematics in various institutions; the 


‘ond paper was sent out recently 
Copies of the paper on ancien ; 
preliminary and incomplete form, were exhib 
ited at the meeting. Upon invitation, Ben D. 
Wood, ol the Institute ot Edueat onal Re 


earen, ad 


dressed the board and rave a genera! 


statement of the aim and method of the new 


tvpe of examination and then a discussion of 
the questions in this particular paper. He 


emphasized that this examination, when fin 
ished, would inelude questions on ancient geog 
aphy. The paper embraced a wide range of 
statements eovering the accepted field of an 
cient history to be checked by the student as 

ue or false; other statements with omissions 
to be filled in; and last questions ealling for 
answers in the essay form. The merits of the 
new type ol examination were enumerated by 
Mr. Wood as the range that mav be covered in 
a short time as compared with the conventional 
examination, the objectivity of t 
eliability of seoring, and the impossibility of 
cramming in preparaton. Dean Hawkes, 
Columbia College, when called on, told the 
board that the results of this type of examina 
tion as used in contemporary civilization and 
other classes at Columbia had been satisfactory 
to teachers and students. Mr. Wood, at the re 
quest of members of the board, then answered a 
number of the ancient history questions and 
showed how a candidate merely guessing would 
absolutely fail. 

The presence of Mr. Wood added interest 
to the reports by Secretary Fiske and Dr. Wil- 
son Farrand upon the investigations he made 
last June as to the reliability and diffieulty of 
the board examinations in elementary algebra 
and plane geometry. Dr. Farrand, chairman 
of the committee on examination ratings, cited 
the findings of Mr. Wood as to the reliability 


»f \“ coring hased on a pling of 396 
papers, ne repor alec ired that ‘ reliability 
=: so high tha s nothing short of a waste 
ot mone indi time to ive anv algebra and 
reomett papers read more than onee what 
eve the seore ma be, except during the 
1 t da or da wher ndards are * r clk 
ved and agreed upo Dr. Farrand said 
i e com e pretel ed 1 ( ol ‘ at 
tf caution a 0 tice to the candidate, b 
hat there would hereafter e | ereading ol 
papers scored below 40 The eommittee ree 


ommended that Mr. Wood be engaged to make 


it milar investigation t! June of papers in 
English, English being chosen as possibly the 
farthest removed in character trom mathe 


maties, so that the scoring may be tested in a 
field that is subjective rather than objective 
This was authorized by the board 

Secretary Fiske diseussed the charge of Mr 
Wood that the board examinations in algebra 
were in themselves 


} ; 
ana piane reometrl 


“responsible tor unrehabil He declared 


that it is unfair to judge the board examina 


tions on the same bas as the new type exam 
nations of the Institute of Edueational Re 
earch, Viz.: “to correlate the sum of odd 
numbered elements in a given test with the 
um of even-numbered elements, that , to get 
the correlation between random halves of the 
examination.” The board examination are 
not framed upon such a basis, but cor t ol 
a “lew questions, eac! ntended to te a ail 
lerent characteristic, tor example, memory, 


Imagination, alertnes , or power ot concentra 


tion.” Lr 


twenty-first annual report of the secretary ol 


— , 
Fiske called attention oO the 


the board recently issued and to the new det 


Initions of requirements and dese! ption o! 
the examinations published as Documents No 
101 and 102 of the board 

Professor Corwin, chairman of the comm 
tee of review, reported upon the new definition 
of elementary algebra, advanced algebra, and 


plane trigonometr recently ubmitted by a 


commission of the board, of which Professor 


William F. Osgood, of Harvard, was chairman. 
The board authorized the appointment of a 


commission to revise the definition of chemistry 


Dr. Clyde R. Furst, secretary of the Carne 
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‘ 5 | MO] 
niissed from their positions ex t upon definite 
‘ ges stated and established 

| We feel that our schools can not do their 
bes WOK VN thout the inte pre nt sympathetic 
support of that basic institution, the American 
home very influence which tends to impair tl 
home life of the nation is a blow struck at eve ry 
oth nstitution but more esp ial it our 
schools Every effort to strengthen and enrich 
t 1omMe of our peop should h the ag 
gressive support of this 4) it We, there 
fore, commend the Natio Home Makers’ Guild 
in tl etl t to se l proression l recognition 
of this great work and to s e through proclam 
ition of ti President « th United States and 
the ver s ot tl 4 er stutes§ the setting 

side of Octob ‘ s Home Makers’ 
1) 
| We dl il th ti public schools Oo 


\ rica are established 1d maintained for the 
education of ehildren in knowledge of the truth 
and we adepiore the i pra tendenc: to mak 
them a mediu for t spread ¢ propaganda of 
various kinds We further protest against thi 
use Oo oO publi school organizations for tli 
furtherance of commercial schemes or as agencies 
for the collection of money for any purpose what 
SOCVeCT 
14. In order that our educational svstem m 


more effectively remove illiteracy, and more thor 
oughly Americanize and assimilate the foreign 
born elements in this country we call upon Con 


gress for the present to close the doors against 
any further foreign immigration. 
EDUCATION NOTES AND NEWS 
Layton S. Hawkins, formerly with the New 
York State Department of Edueation, is diree- 
tor of edueation of the United Tvpothete of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago. 


CHARLES A. Morris, who has been superin 
J., for 


ol 


tendent of schools of Ocean County, N. 


15 years, has been reappointed tor a term 


three years. 


H. G. Coons, who was principal of the 
Bloomingdale, N. Y., High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake 


Placid, N. Y. 


Dr. Hituary A. 


connected with De Pauw University, and seven 


Gorin, for nearly 40 years 


of these as president, was tendered an hon- 


AND SOCIETY 


banquet on March 25 by h 


associates at Greencastle, Indiana. 


CHARLES J. STRAHAN, of Freehold, N. J., has 


heen appointed assistant commissioner ol edi 


cation of New Jersey, at a salary of $6,000 


vear, to be in charge of the legal affairs of th 


Department of Education. 


Dr. Kari 
ant prolessor of psychology in the eollege ce 


partment of the University of Pennsylvania 


Harpin Craic, professor and head of the cd 


English at the University of Iow: 


partment of 
¢ forth f 
Kurope. D 
Mari 


plae 


is one ot the travelers settin 


a summer of travel and study in 
and Mrs. C 


22 abroad the Patria with Sicilv as their 


sailed from Boston on 


raig 


of debarkation. 
W. 


the American University 


PROFESSOR JOHN Cr 


Union in Europe, ha 
announced the re-appointment of Dr. Pai 
vanDyke, of Princeton, as director of the Cor 


the Union. 


tinental Division of 


Dr. Epmunp Ezra 


nomies 


Day, ot e 


protesso! 


and chairman of department 


Harvard, has resigned and accepted 


pointment as professor of economies, chairma 


of that department, and director of eurricul 
the University « 


Ha 


vard, however, until February, 1923, when 


in business administration at 
Michigan. He will continue his duties at 


Michigan appointment becomes effective. 


Dr. ArtHUR T. Haptey, former president « 
Yale University, was the guest of honor at 
dinner in London on April 5 given by Amba 


sador Harvey. 


THe Rev. Retnnoip Riemer, pastor of t! 
Moravian Chureh at Palmyra, N. 
elected president of the Moravian Semina 


Women 


sueceeding the late Dr. J. 


Bethlehem, 
Clewell. Pre 
Mo ay 


and College for 


at 
H. 
graduate of the 


dent Riemer is a 


1 


é 


MiLuerR has been appointed assist 


i, 


yy 


NLIFFE, secretary ol 


an ap 


J., has bee 


Pa., 


College and Theological Seminary and also ot 


He is a nat 


the Yale Theological Seminary. 
of Canada and is 33 vears old. 
In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of M 
Isabella 
Publie 


service teacher 


of New 


Makewen’s 
School 


28 York City, sir 


° ‘ 




















Mareh 10 


. ss 
tOOoK neu 


former pupils on the morning otf 


filed into the assembly room and 


desks ! 


where they had written 


Miss Makewen teaches 


room in which she begun her work 


piaces at tne 
their lessons years ago. 

the same 
50 vears A diamond platinum bar pin 


ago. 


was presented to her by her former pupils. 


WaLTerR A. the I 


of Chicago, who has been in 


PAYNE, recorder ot nivel 
ill health, has 
absence. 


een granted a three months’ leave otf 


{~ unusual revealed in 
Miss Mary H. 
Svracuse, N. Y. 


chool when 12 


career 1s 


+} ; 


Linder, a 


She was obliged to leave 


years old, having completed 


e sixth grade. Her ambition was to become 
eache Through some good fortune, at 
ie age of 43 she was able to resume her 


ilies. She entered a preparatory school and 


quickly finished the grammar school course. 


Then she was graduated from a private acad 
my, and entered Cornell Unive , where 
i€ completed the four-vear cours. and was 
rraduated in 1920. 

THE interior ol the historie President's 


William 
built in 1732, 
April 3. 


Chandler was in 


House at the 


Mary, 


Was part ly 


College of and 


Va., 


fire on 


Wilhamsburg, 


roved by President 


a Joston at the time. 


THe Commonwealth Fund has made a gift 
of $14,000 to the University of Chicago for 


the preparation of texts emphasizing social 
The 
Mar 


Admin 


ispects for use in junior high schools. 


editors of the texts will be Dean Leon C 
shall, of the School of 


stration, and Director Charles H. Judd, of the 


™ hool ot 


Commerce and 


Education. 


Lake 
State Teachers’ Association will hold a meeting 


at Oak Park, Ill, on April 21. 


THE Shore Division of the Illinois 


PrResipENT E. A. Birce, of the University 


of Wisconsin, has appointed a committee rep 
resenting all departments of the university to 
plan wireless 


courses, according to an an 


nouncement issued by the extension depart- 
ment. Ten minute talks are to be given daily 
on subjects of general interest by Wisconsin 
professors to persons within the radius of the 


university wireless telephone sending station. 
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Ix connection wit he campaign ol Wi 
liams College tor a $500,000 gymnasium, it 
has been announced that Williams will have a 
protessor ot physical education 

Tue National committee o1 Mathematical 
Requirements announces that, owing to delays 
n printing, its complete nna report, ‘The 
Reorganization ot Mathemati ! secondary 
Edueation,” will not be i m4 bution 
before May, 1922 

Ix the article on “Statist ot Registration 
in American Colleges and Universities, 1921" 
n the issue of February 18, the attendance 
higures n Table III of Waha College ina 


Washburn College 
The l registration at Wabash actu 


ally was 465 regular students 


posed by m 
November 
full-time; no 
part-time students; 29 in teaching staff and ad 
at Washb inti, 


full-time; 842 s 


ve othecers; 649 regular 


ministratl 
students, udents, all residents; 
84 in 


President 


teaching staff and 


Womer 


April 1 that the registration figure lor the 
entire first term are 104 ident mothe 
Department of Liberal Art ind Seiences, 
neluding 50 summer sessior 180, School of 
Music; 116, School of Law; 108, Department 
of Art; grand total, 1,108.” 

To qualify for appointment as a_ fellow 
under the new medical fellowships of the Na 


tional Research Council, a candidate must have 
the degree of doctor of medicine or doctor of 
philosophy Irom an approved university, o1 
preparation equivalent to that re pres nted by 
one of these degrees Oniv eitizen ot the 
United States or Canada will ordinarily be 


appointed, although the fellowship board is 


authorized to set aside this provision in 


The 


exct » 


tional cases fellowships will be open to 


both sexes. Since the principal purpose ol 
establishing these fellows} ps to increase the 
number of competent teachers in the field of 
medicine, each incumbent will be required to 
gain experience in teaching. Fellows will be 
at liberty to choose the institutions or unive) 


sities in which they will work, as well as the 


men under whose direction they will 


carry on 
their researches, subject to the approval of the 


fellowship board. 








115 


cent. in 


AN 


daily attendance in publie schools of Pennsyl- 


inerease of eight per average 
vania during 192] is reported by W. M. Den- 
nison, director of the attendance bureau of the 
The 
notable. 


Pennsylvania Department of Education. 


improvement in rural districts was 


There were increases of more than 80 per cent. 
second elass, 


in average daily attendance in 


third elass and fourth class sehool distriets. 


THe Board of Managers ot Havertord Col 
lege, Haverford, Pa., has announced three 


Jacob P. 


to voung men graduating from aceredited see- 


Jones Foundation Seholarships open 


ondary schools and passing the College En 


trance Board examinations. These scholarships 
ot $300 


(1) Qualities of manhood, force of char 


each are awarded on the following 
basis: 
aeter and leadership; (2) Literary and scholas 


(3) 


will be made early in 


Physical vigor. Awards 


the 


tic attainments; 


June and scholar- 
ships are offered for national competition. The 
hoard announces also four Corporation Schol 
arships with an annual value of $300 each, to 
the 


freshmen receiving the highest averages in the 


be awarded without applieation to four 


College Entrance Board examinations in June. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY offers from Amer- 
ian universities to Mexican students have 
been reeeived by President Obregon of the 


Republic of Mexico. These offers are the result 
of a plan fostered by business and educational 
workers in both countries to strengthen the 
honds of friendship between Mexico and the 


United States. 


A NATIONAL committee, numbering among its 
members educators, high churehmen of all de 
nominations and prominent business men in 
all parts of the country, has been formed to 
raise a million dollar fund for the erection ot 
Bel 


gium, to replace the historie structure destroyed 


a library at the University of Louvain, 


by German armies. 


Ix order to get some grasp of the conditions 
the 


schools of the country, and more especially to 


under which English is taught in high 
see what effort has been made to meet the ever 
increasing difficulty of overeoming the foreign 
born language tendencies, the Association of 


Teachers of English of New York City is send- 
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ing out a questionnaire to 75 eities of 100,000 
population or over. The inquiry is designed 
particularly to find out the number of students 
and the number of students 


to each teacher 


whose parents are foreign-born. 


ONLY seven per cent. of the girls in the class 
of 1921 at Goucher College are staying at home, 
according to the Board of 
Methodist Chureh. Of the 152 girls reporting, 


teaching, 18 


Edueation of th: 


69 are are engaged in social 


service, 16 are married, 13 are taking graduate 
studies, and 8 are in secretarial work. Onl) 


ll are doing no work from home. (+1 


the 


away 
remainder, 7 are librarians, 4 journalist 


4 technicians in chemical laboratories, 1 


traveling, and 1 is managing a book shop. 


A MoTION picture showing in actual oper 
tion machines capable of determining the ex 
tent of a child’s musical ability will be release: 
the Pathé Film 
Northwestern University pro 


shortly by Company. Thi 
film 


fessors giving psychological tests to Evanstor 


will show 
school children on special instruments whi 
determine the rapidity of motion, piteh, appr 
harmony, visual and auditory r 
The time 


hetween the receipt of a stimulus to action ar 


ciation of 


actions to an extremely fine degree. 


the action itself is ealeulated by these machine 
to one thousandth of a seeond. Professor O- 
MeConathy Elmer |} 
Northwestern, have perfected the 


bourne and Professor 
Jones, of 
instruments, which are expected to be of va 
in determining a child’s vocational inelinatio 
Wat is deseribed as “the first literary eli 
which frankly uses laboratory methods of stud 
workers a? 
teachers” Protesso 
Walter B. Pitkin at the School of Journalis: 
Pitkin 


evolved a special course ot psychological diag 


for the assistance of literary 


has been established by 


Columbia University. Professor 
nosis tor literary workers, which will includ 
a life history, mental tests and special writ 


A COMMITTEE than 1 


teachers of German in New York City will 


representing more 
to Albany to seek from Commissioner Gra 
an opinion about the advisability of commer 
the 
The 


appointed at a recent meeting of teachers 


ing to school authorities resumption 


German in high schools. committee 

















Washington Irving High 


rman in the 

chool. Professor Fife, of Columbia Unive 

tv, declared in an address that teachers otf 
are now freed from the restraint the 


German 
mposed upon themselves during the war tor 


atriotie purposes and that they should now 
ice their belief in the value of German litera 
ol the 


Americans should be disabused 
Dr. Fite, I Nietzsche al 


German 


dea, said hat 


[reitschke and Bernhardi represent 
I NpDER the auspices ot the Universit ot 


} 
school 


ehh are 


[llineors photograph competitions for 
ldren of Llinois have been instituted to 
! the “hetter community” movement 
There will be two elasses in the competitions 
to close November 1. Class one will 


ide photographs showiny lmprovement ol 
tive 


al chool grounds by the planting ot na 
rubs and pli “before and after” pictures 


tor 


scenes 


ints; 
Class two will inelude photo 


t called 
of natural beauty in Illinois; 


andscapes, waterscapes, clouds, or com 


ee> ii 


raphs ot 


nations of these may be used as subject> 
Prize photographs trom each county will he 
‘ arged and enter into competition for state 
prizes. Mrs. M. E. Aleshire, of Plymouth, I]! 
airman of the competitions committee 
THIRTY-NINE cities now have the “work 


Edu 


uiv-play” plan of school organization, 
cording to United States Bureau of 


the 


ition 


DISCUSSION 
THE FREE SPEECH CONTROVERSY 
AT CLARK UNIVERSITY! 


|. STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ATWOOD 


To THE Epirors oF ScHoOoL AND Sociery 
Mueh of the material which has been dis 
buted relative to the Scott Nearing incident 

it Clark University, including some that has 

gone out from members of this universit, 
nceludes many absolutely false statements and 
epresentations ol the actual eonditio 
ere at the institution. 
For a brief statement of the origin « ‘ 
troversy, see SCHOOL AND Sov y fo A} s 


SCHOOL ANI! 


» SOCIETY 


There has been absolute » infringemer 
upon freedom ot speech, « eecdom ¢ lise 
sion, or academic Lres ) ) il miber 
his institution. The question a . wa 
what extent the faculty and officers of admu 
tration sho ld be re spor ble lor t \ at 
extended to persons not emi ol the in 
versity to speak here it ( lark The tollow 
statement irom the tacu 0 ( nivers 
i “Doses Ol tha que ol 

At the request ot the pre ‘ $ tine 
ol ( lark | niversil\ pre pa t the la Ww 
statement regarding academlk eedom 
univer ily, and the ‘evulat ol ) cer n ext 
curricula act : oO Wiel org ition 
This statement was unanimously adopted 
thie faculty, approved pb the president in 1 
resenting the admuinistratior nd approved 
yy the duly authorized representat ot 
vyraduate and undergraduate de ot 
un vers 

ACADEMIC F k DOM 0 \ 

‘ { 4 ‘ LV 0 ‘ 

ONS ‘ t 

1. The facult helieves that ¢ 

0 oO no member of r ( K i ~ 

been tresp ssed upon t putes ! 

ot ny st nm tr Spuss 

ps As coneerns the col . 4 . n 

nvitution of speakers before SSCS se min 
the responsibility should rest ~ 

th the instructor concerne: 

As concerns puble meetings ‘ 
ispices (bv which in this st ' 
inv gathering under stude! ! nage t op 
persons not regularly. enroll bers ¢ 
institution) which must t t f the 
‘ i certuin degree o1 netion 
is of the Opinio | Kft 
ntro ed o1 th +} oft 

standing committee of the t thie 

inship of the president 
4 As concerns t y ~ org 
tions that are open to 1 bh the nat 

l enera the tu t s of th pinion 

speakers from outsid ¢ 7 ot, - 
nvited only with tl ipy ‘ nt 

! hich students i 

sent 

As concerns 1 rs ¢ S t org 
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tions ¢ n ol 0 their own g nembershiy into vour lives while vou are here has an ¢ 
e faculty recommends it the responsibility cational influence upon you. Edueation 
( e speakers invited and th onduct of tl almost a mysterious process. Most signifi 
ganization in general be placed upon the n lessons may come in some fraternity-home « 
bers of that organization, under the advice of +] thlet =) } 
versation, or on the athietie held, or whe ‘ 
mb of t facult elected } t] organ : . . ; 
work together to produce Just as good a a 
eins 
a ; a matie performance as you can. It may be 
The above statement ha met with the ap . . 
a vou learn the most important principles w! 
proval of the administration, the faeulty and \ 
é are to guide vou in life, in the gymnasium, 
the dul authorized representatives ot the tu nar : 
youl debating so@ety, o1 when some 
dents . 
‘ ; z : comes up in a student organization 
Clark remains devoted and eonseerated to nie : , — 
; : y ' I eonsider the activities ot the so ealled L 
he sear for truth, and to a Ingh moral stand : 
. eral Clubs in American colleges to be ext 
ird in its edueational work ; 
eurricula activities. As yet we have made 
Respectfully vours, ‘ ‘ 
‘ =peeial provision here at Clark for overses 
WatLace W \TWwoop or in anv way directing these particulai act 
( ARI | VE , ‘ 
ties and, therefore, until some othe proy 


ll. EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM! 


meet beeause I was un 


the 


the ing 


willing to have university in any way, 


directly or indirectly, actually or appare ntly, 


responsible for our students’ listening any 


longer to the sentiments which were being ea 


pressed bu the speaker. The point at issue 1s 
not alone one of my disapproval of his malign- 
the the 


I take the position that not only the 


ment of moral integrity of American 


people. 
sentiments he was expressing, but the unscien 
method of and the intem 


tifie presentation, 


perate manner in which he was condueting that 
address, made it inappropriate for a university 
hall. 

I helieve in the freedom of speech. An open 
forum where all kinds of ideas may be aired, 
may serve a very useful purpose in our society, 
but I am certain in my own mind that a uni 


versity should not be conducted on that basis. 


When 


university, vou are not by that act given the 


vou are admitted as students to this 
right or privilege of ealling to the halls of the 
whom you may select to assist 


All that 


university any 


us in our edueational work. comes 


1 Abstract of an address delivered at Clark Uni 


versity by President Atwood a few days after the 


president closed a meeting of the Liberal Club 
at which Scott Nearing was speaking. This 
abstract was prepared by President Atwood. 





shall feel the responsibility ot 


speakers 


1S made, I 
may nvite to 
halls, 


. - 
hold W 


eiding what vou 





university to address vou in our 


what public meetings vou may 


the halls of this university. 
The the 


tion, especially on questions affecting the so 


presentation ol two sides of a qu 


welfare of the community outside the imme 


diate university cirele, should be made with« 
without intention of furthering 


passion, any 


misunderstanding, or of arousing antagon 
or hatred in the minds of one group of peop 
The eareful diseru 


against any other group. 


ination of the scholar and of the true teache 
who uses the secientifie method of presentatio: 
the next ae 


and who has the best welfare of 


eration at heart, will, while presenting 
truth as he sees it, develop in the student 
whicl 


power of diserimination between that 


or is not an obvious detriment to public mor: 
or the conduct of orderly government. He 
never lead students to disrespect sincere 1 
gious beliefs. 

We who wish academic freedom must alwa 
that pul 


service institution, granted special privileg: 


remember we are members of a 
furnish 


While 


members of 


we have agreed to 
for the 


appreciate and respect 


because spee 
good of 


the 
medical profession for the care they exer 


services society. 


in considering the physical welfare of ind 
viduals we must recognize as educators that 
have entrusted to our care the minds and ¢! 
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acters of the young people of this count: s much more thorough! easoned ou a 
These voung people are the dearest members ot sciously determines \ cominant group, 
e home, and in them hes the hope of this n: rough suggestion and contagion, are a 
on. Our problem is to develop in them tha reate the governing ideas and motives, a} 
trength of character and soundness of judg hape the current pub opinion to their « 
ment which will assure the permanency of all uses. In our own society. as Professor Vebk 
good in our social, religious and gover: as indicated 1 s Theory f the Leisu 
ental institutions, and we may hope that Class, the governing group that 1 po 
rough them that which is not good ma ly esses the maotlorit ot thre propert of the 
operh corrected. eountry, and it attempts to create a pul 
Gentlemen, the words academie freedcm to opinio! stil ee POs mm. and 1 lise 
me sin ply spell responsibility. and advar lage It the aim of the wealt 
leisure class to create a beliet he evitable 


I THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC OPINION IN ind providential nature of their condition and 
THE UNITED STATES! possessions, thus convincing the masses that 





wit <tudy ot the nature, ereation an ] opera the mech are entitled to ch advantages, and 
on of public opinion is as yet in its infaney, endeavoring with no little suecess to produce 
ven though we admit the dominant position viearious satistactiol © part o e pani 
nd supreme importance of public opinion in n the “conspicuou ste whieh eonshitute 
democracy. This embryon e state ot the the criterion © eal aye ‘ b tin 
idy of publie opinion is well attested to by modern ag A hie isses are also led to bn 
he pauei ot the literature on the subieect eve in the equi '7rou-V ed and unavoidal 
There are such book as those by Professor Ros tate o . e po ! Vnien 
oti on social psychology. Then ther they find themselves repre nted ; 
e specifie studies of crowds by LeBon, Martin their natural und «le le condition, I 
ind othe On publ e opinion speciheall wo the cet ( exp » ©, ©X }? 
ere are very few books. That of President conspieuou ex ptior Ir Lar 
Lowel Is very unsatistactory. Perhaps the leisure clas leads the masse which create 


est work is James Bryce’s American Commo) 


ealth, ot which Part V deals with publie financial lords 1 the latte posse 
opinion in the United States. No satisfactor plenty, and to accept without e¢ mpla 
comprehensive treatment of publie opinion gma ol meanne and V 
exists. .An interesting work on the subject it of the laboring f 


preparation by Walter Lippmann. The problem of the control of public oj 


In primitive society we find a well-nigh cor n the smteU lates, then, resolve . , 
plete system of social control through the oper t consideration of f Ine Ma ere ‘ 
tion o! publie opinion, but this publ ¢ opinio! le ire class rble O COTM }) c Op 
inctions on an habitual and eustomary leve nd emer type . ‘ . , 
There is nothing reasoned or planned abou vnien S created, vell a eS s ne 
Custom and tradition dominates all phases ol throug . ilo The 3 powe 
life. Pubhe opinion rules unquestioned even in nstituhion 10 e control of pubhe oy 
matters of the use and distribution of wealt to-day is the pr The pre is no longe 
and property. small private venture, but a great bu 

In a more highly developed society, like om undertaking which ealls for large expenc 

own, public opinion still holds its sway, but of money. A great modern newspaper is, thi 


a business venture of large proportior 


An abstract (‘‘personally edited by Dr. Seott must have an able business man at its lhe 
\earing’’) from the ‘‘Statement of Clark Con Furthermore, it derives a great part ol 


troversy for Free Speech,’’ The Clark College income trom the paid advertising of important 


Vonthly, March, 1922. business concern it must, if it is to be ic 








eesstul, reileet the « lOsopl Ol its 


COTO } 


capitalistic owners and its business advertisers. 


This economic influence usually goes beyond 


e mere determination of editorial policy to 


he actual coloring of news to bring it into har 


mony with the basic philosophy of the owners 
and supporters of the paper. This business 
control of the press has been the subject ot an 


interesting, if somewhat subjective and ego 


tistical, work by Upton Sinelair, The Brass 
(pec 

Fhe chureh is anoth mportant institutior 
whereby our public opinion is created and 
shaped. The ehureh with its various alhed 
uetivities, has come to need large sums ot 
money tor support \ small part of its essen 
tial income may be raised from the contribu 
tions of the poor communicants, but the greaten 
portion must come from the mitts ot the tew 
wealthy parishioners. This last group, nat 


urally, is not eager to contribute to an institu 


tion which is likely to condemn its possession of 


vreat wealth. Henee the majority of clergy 


men are compelled to sanction and approve the 


present distribution of wealth, and to reintoree 


the view that it is wicked to question the recti 


tude of the present economic stratification of 
society. Those who attempt to set up the 
chureh as a eritie of economic injustices usu 
ally meet a summa and tragie fate, whieh 


The 


example of the Interchurch World Movement, 


discourages repetition of the experiment. 


and the defeetion of the wealthy sponsors Ol 


the movement after its criticism of the Umited 
States Steel Corporation, 1s a recent case in 
poin Yet, an oceasional courageous nal 


vidual, like Phillips Brooks, may do much to 
irouse a spirit of reform in the chureh. 
In the case of the law, the economic philoso 


With 


the exception of a few notably sueeesstul crim- 


phy of wealth has come to predominate. 


inal lawyers, the only method of building up 


any considerable fortune through the practice 
of law is to engage in civil practice and devote 
one’s self to cases involving the protection of 
property rights. In this way the great lawyers 
inevitably come to share and advance the point 
of view of those who employ them as counsel. 
The introduction of a social point of view into 


‘he legal practice and procedure of the country 
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has been but a slow and extremely imperfee 
development. 

Education is also adjusted to the task of ere 
ating a philosophy of justification of great 
inequalities in wealth in the community. Se 
ondary education is built and operated upon 
the almost entirely unquestioning acceptance 
of the existing order in all of its phases. In 
New York State no 


: . 
schools can advoeate any change in 


teacher in the secondar 


any form 


ol government existing in any part of the 
world, even by peaceful means. The highe 
edueation, as Professor Veblen aus shown 


his Higher Learning in America, has also come 


to reflect the philosophy of the present-da 


business man. The universities, aside from the 


state universities, are supported by endowment 


and benefactories made by business men. Na 


, } . + ] + + +} ] 
urally, there is a tendency to adapt the policies 


} 


and teaching of such institutions to the phil 


| 41 } P ] . ] ; 
osophy of the business man, in order that he 


may be induced to make the much needed addi 


tions to the endowments. The boards of tru 


tees are usually composed of business men, 0 


their legal representatives. With the 


vrrowt 
rl 


in the size of the modern institution of highs 


learning the problems of administration have 


become so multifarious and exacting that the 


exceed the capacity or inelination of — the 


scholar. Therefore, they are being given ove 
in a continually increasing number of instances 


; 


to business men, or to edueators who have 


(lemonstrated the administrative qualities of 
business man. 
There 


open to 


are two possible modes of activ 


those who desire to break down 


publie opinion by the veste: 
One l 


domination ot 


economic interests. is the road of action 


in organizing movements to create a new social 


order. The other is the approach of the social 


philosopher, who studies the existing order, 


reveals its weaknesses and injustices, and ind 


cates the desirable path of reform. One shoul 
tollow the alternative which is best adjusted to 
his inelinations and talents. The chief obstacl 
to the effective development of thought an 
og the 


fact that their pecuniary resources enable them 


action contrary vested interests is the 


to pick off the best brains of the country an 


enlist them in their service. In every profe 











sion, a tar greater material reward goes to 


those who engage in business pursuits, than to 


those who engage in reform in either action o 


thought. One can make more money writing 


tor the Cosmopolitan than in eompiling the 


nost learned treatises. One can acquire greate) 


wealth in designing suits or Arrow collars, 


than in executing the most self-expressive crea 


tien of artistic genius. No matter how great 


one’s talents or in what line they may lie, he 
may be sedueed by the representatives of great 


vealth, for their needs are most diverse, and 


their resources unlimited. 


I\ EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE CLARK 
CONTROVERSY 
Republican: By 


Spring field ordering the 


ights of a hall turned out dramatically during 
address by the socialist 


Wallace W. 


nation-wide 


the progress of an 
Seott Nearing, President 
of Clark 
publicity to a 


Atwood, 


University, has given 


speech which apparently did 
nothing more than restate the commonplaces of 
For 25 


peakers in behalf of socialism have been heard 


socialistie argument. vears or more 
at the universities, sometimes through the invi 
sometimes at the 


lke the 


Union, which habitually provide a course of 


tation of socialist clubs, 


nstanee of organizations, Harvard 


entertainments and lectures for their members 


All kinds of economie and social theories and 
“heresis” even must be studied, digested and 
appraised by students in their regular aca 


demic work. Most students learn in their eco 


nomies courses arguments against socialism that 


they retain in their memory throughout thei 
lives. But there ean be no arguments against 


itself is understood. 
Surely Dr. At 
He acted 
promptness. 


unless socialism 
Monitor: 


wood was clearly within his rights. 


<ocialism 
Christian Science 


with commendable courage and 
He did not act impulsively. He generously con 
sented te the appearance of the lecturer and 
permitted him to expound his theories to the 
point where his teachings appeared repugnant 
to those which the indorses and 


Dr. 


the fact that the students at Clark have been 


university 


inculeates. Atwood properly recognized 


placed under his tutorship. If those who are 


issisting these youths to gain an education had 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


desired them to absorb the doetrines and the 


ones of radicalism the would have provided 


the opportunity and the means. Perhaps some 


of them would have been sent to the Ran 


School ot Political Seience But as thev had 


been sent to Clark, the burden of proof. is 


upon Mr Near ng and } iv luSsI1Ve colleawie . 
and partisans to show t! hev have heen 
deprived of anything essential to their educa 
tion by being denied the privilege of sper , 
an uninterrupted evening u cle ! teach 

Springfield Unioi The la that Clark 
University is a college in which voung men are 
He ing educated s b ome assumed oO e! tle 
anvone In an clreum nees to make use of 
the eollege tor an lo 1 ot speech or propa 
ganda he mav desire. The sume that, as it 
is a college, anvbody can neuleate an idea he 
wishes there, notwithstanding its president, 
faculty, a board of trustees and an alumni who 
mav have derived some rights and at least have 
ineurred some responsibility 

Edueation is not propaganda. Its purpose 
is to teach the voung to think as freely as the 
like; its purpose is not to teach them to think 
only in one way, least of all in a way sub 
versive-of the very principles on which ow 
institutions, including free speech, rest. Clark 
University is an edueational institutio 0 


which parents send their boys on the assurance 


that thev are to receive an education not merely 


conformable to their own ideas but conforma 


ble to the principles on which society exist 


The president of the college has upon |} 
shoulders the responsibility for a curriculum 
and for instruction under It is not only 
his privilege but his duty to make the institu 
tion one that commands the respect of those 
who patronize it. What may go on outsi«le 


an outside matter, but what goes on within the 
college itself is his concern 


We 


President Atwood did anvthing 


Worcester Teleqram: ean not feel that 
in abridgement 
oft tree speech or free thought or free fireworks 
or free anything else when, after deciding that 
Nearing’s doctrines were not ‘of the 


Clark 


sanction, even by intimation, and that it wa 


Protessor 


sort to which University could give its 


not in accordance with Clark’s implied assur 


ances to parents and individuals that such an 
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extra-curriculum discourse as that of Professor 
Nearing should be placed within the reach of 
Clark’s students, he closed the Clark building 
to such oratory and invited Professor Nearing 
to continue his argument elsewhere. 

We are in no sense defending the action o 
President Atwood, for the simple reason that it 
stands in He 
no whit about the ideas of Professor Nearing 


need of no defense. may care 
or, for all we know, he may himself believe in 
But as Clark he is 
pledged to provide to the young people within 


them. the executive of 
its walls (thither dispatched by parental au 


thority or assembled of their own volition) 
edueation of a certain reputedly helpful nature 
the the 
social structure or complete reconstruction of 
the the 


States has no proper place. He seems to have 


in whieh advocacy of overthrow of 


constitutional principles of United 


acted naturally and properly in accordance 


with his accepted official responsibilities and 
without reference to any personal prejudices, 
predilections or preferences. 

New York Evening Post: 
the that the 


strict over invitations 


Dr. Atwood takes 


position faculty must exercise 


control from student 
bodies to outsiders for addresses; that no one 
like Seott Nearing can be admitted, and that 
if any speaker is indisereet he should be sum- 
marily shut up. 

This kind of effort to put students in cotton 
batting is probably impracticable; it will strike 
most sensible men as inexpedient; and all lib- 
eall it 
the faculty to exercise this drastic censorship 


eral men will improper. And how is 
without laying itself open to the charge of 
arbitrariness? Would it let Gustavus Myers 
lecture on the history of the Supreme Court? 


Would it let G. H. D. Cole 


The moment it tries to draw a line 


lecture on Guild 


Socialism ? 


against mere radicalism or loose thinking it 
involves itself in all sorts of diffieulties. The 
inexpediency of the practice becomes plain 


when we consider the response most students 


will make. The banning of a lecture on 
Freudianism as “dangerous” would start an 
immediate rush on local libraries and book- 


The inter- 
Seott Nearing’s speech has done 


stores for books on psychoanalysis. 
ruption of 
more than anything else could to arouse inter- 
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est in Nearing’s ideas. The more a universit 
relies upon the effectiveness of its own teach 
ing and atmosphere the less it will worry about 
the 
orthodox doctrines. 


students’ occasional contacts with non 
It is a poor institution of 
learning if it does not take the view that stu 
dents are more than passive vessels, that a little 
curiosity about extreme opinions is often a sign 
of healthy mental alertness, and that they have 
a right to learn something of the welter of 
conflicting opinions which make up the thought 
of the world. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE FELLOW 


SHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS BETWEEN 
THE ARTS AND THE SCIENCES! 


DuRING a survey of sarious educational in 
stitutions by the Educational Relations Divi 
sion of the National Research Council, it seemed 
desirable to ascertain the relative support given 
to the arts and the sciences in our universities 
One indication of this support may be found 
in the number of felllowships granted in each 
of these two fields. At the suggestion of Pro 
fessor C. E. MeClung, the Research Informa 
tion Service requested twelve of our leading 
universities to furnish information concerning 
the distribution 
scholarships awarded in the graduate school o! 
arts and sciences or its equivalent during the 


subject of fellowships and 


past five years. Due to a misunderstanding, 


this five year period was not uniform for all ot 
TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIPS 
SHIPS BY YEARS 


AND SCHOLAR 


UNIVERSITY 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
California 41 28 30 35 43 
Chieago 103 66 93 95 69 
Columbia —— 61 14 31 61 
Cornel! 41 41 41 41 41 41 
Harvard 129 76 78 125 130 
Illinois : 80 50 50 59 51 
Johns Hopkins...76 72 58 68 62 
Michigan . 41 26 8 30 = 38 
Pennsylvania 7 62.5 46.5 55.5 61.5 
Stanford 2 2 5 10 10 
Wisconsin aaa 72 58 86 

Yale . ; cniteties Te 58 55 94 96 


1 To be issued as Reprint and Circular Series o 
the National Research Council, Number 29. 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS BY SUBJE 
15-16 6-17 7 ~ ls ) 119-20 1Y ) ( 
A ARTS 
\ tecture 
; rt S ‘ 0 2 ‘ 
( k | I itl ; . ; 
Latin 4 . ° 
n language 
terature +4 . l ts 
kK nelist 4 () 1. 2614 4 j 
English and literature , 5 i : . 
German ¢ 114, l- 19 { ) 
(rermanics 5 ; - 
R} ( = y 
> ’ | | 1Y l s4 
2 , e } i ] ] 

h l | { 

il 10 1101 1341, 1001, 130 L110 a 615! 
ology ] l ] , . 
losophy o 17 19%, 17 ) SY 

hilosophy and ei 
ition 6 : J 12 M1 S 
hilosophy and ps a 
hology 0 ? ] ll 10 ; 
Total 2 38 33 39%, 10 $1 i 197! 
ation 1 iM 16 17% 1644 16% , 
t é irts 4 l l o pl ] 
fus 2 1 
Total 5 ] ] 4 } 
Oratory l - 
Manual arts. 3 I ’ 
Graphic arts I 
History aan 4 37 44 3014 16 3816 7 ALL 
\merican history... 6 4 1 l a l 
Ancient history....... ' ! 1 
History and govern-}| 
ment eitiaensaiaaiaiine 19 14 9 22 25 80 
Modern European his 
tory : ath l l ] l ' 
Modern history......... l ] ] ] l 
History of art........... 1 
History of religions M4, 1% 
History of thought 
and culture _ l l 
Total . 4 66% 661, 41% 71 71! 7 326 
Economics ... . 5 32% 21% 15% 23 25 } 1! 
Political economics .. ‘3 6 8 8 10 l] Ht 
ee 5 3814; 29% 23% 33 36 6 17 
Home economics....... 4 3 4 4 1s 


Household administra 
tion : 1 ] l 


Total 4 4 5 4 ~ 21 
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rABLE I1lI—Couxtinued 
DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS BY SUBJEC! 


Indi 
1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1917-18 | 1918-19 | 1919-20 | 1920-21, 1921-22) vidual 
Total 


> 2 
( t ’ 4 


} nee 
| ' na as ] 
. 14 1” 3 s 7 j 
s ence ? t 14 ] Th en 

t ] = 

4] be . ; 
S ] $ 7 7 ) ‘ 
Social ethies ; ] l 

Total ] 6 7 5 s 10 
TOTAL FOR ARTS l 875) THM, PORT, S71, 370 $ 
B. PURE SCTENCES 
Astronomy ] 7 6 +) + 
Anthropology $ l ] 4 
Archeology l o 
Arc hwology and eon 

parative philolog ] l l 
Biolog 10 8 4 6 rt 39 
Anutoms ] ] oo o 6 
gacteriology > ) ; 14 
Botany , 14%, 21 18to 18l, 17 G14, 
fJotanv, geology or 

physical geograph 9 9 D ° 9 10 
Entomology 6 : ) $ ] 19 
(;eneties ] yj ] 3 7 
Paleontology 1 ] | 4 
Pathology ] 1 l ; l l 
Plant pathology 1 5 6 pa ) 9 
Physiology 2 3 pa ] ] ] 0 
Physiology, zoology 

or entomology 9 2 ~ pe ye 10 


Phvsiological chemis 
try 2 - 
Physiological chemis 
trv, bacteriology or 
publie health... 8 9 10 14 


Plant physiology 3 » 
Zoolog. 4 94 94 1] 20 16 6 105 

Total 7 78% 9 581o 841, 64 ~U 
Chemistry 5 55 53 68 89 82 13 
Geography ° pe 2 2 3 1] 
Physiogeography ] l 

Total 1 2) 2 : ” 
Geology 1 19 95 S 24 19 ‘ 
Mathematies ° 31 25 23 29 29 3 
Physics l 32%4| 32 19%| 27% 35 5 
Psychology 11 12 v 14 Lote ~ 

See also Philosophy 

and psychology 


under A. Arts 
TOTAL FOR PURE j 
SCTENCES 17 242 252 198 281 249% 08 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS BY 8 


} 


PLIED SCIENCES r 


1915-16 1916-17 | 1917-18 19] 
APPLIED 
SCIENCES 
ture 
one bacteri 
] 2 
iltural chemistry 
itural economics - 
tural education 
my + 
} 1 
husbandry 
) husbanary 
oa 
. 
S 
rineering 
tectural engi 
ny 
eal engineering ] 8 j 
engineering ‘ 
al engineering } 
Highway engineering 
Hydraulic engineering l 
I nical engineer 
: | 
nical and elec 
il engineering 
Ste and gas engi 
} 
r 4 I 
t . » 
licine l } 
Pubhe health 
$ h medicine 
t re $ 
rmacy ] 0 
ITAL IN AP 
‘ ‘ g 


( 


+ 


ont ied 


19 1919-20 | 1920 


SUMMARY 


A. Arts 
B. Pure science 
C. Applied scienes 


TOTAL 


the returns and complete data are available only 
for the four collegiate vears 1916, 1917, 1918, 
ind 1919. 

The twelve universities listed in Table I re- 
ported 3,377 fellowships. This table shows the 
distribution by years. The halves appearing in 

and the following tables are due to the 
practice of the University of Pennsylvania in 
ometimes dividing the university fellowships 
providing simply for the remission of tuition 
ees) into halves, in order to aid certain teach 
ers or students who can not carry a sufficient 
amount of work to enable them to hold a full 


fellowship. 


DISTRIBUTION oF } 


UNIVERSITY 


California 
Chicago 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Harvard 
Illinois 
Johns Hopkins 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Stanford 
Wisconsin 


Yale 


Totals 


TABLE II 


“ELLOWSHIPS 


BETWEEN ARTS AND 


77 p 
01 { 
L138 
110 ‘ 
+) 
148 


427 
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TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF FELLOWSHIPS AND DOCTORATES THE ScIENCE 
ry 1916-1917 1917-1918 1918-1919 1919-192 1920-192 
F D F D i D F. D F. D 
California 23 23 16 16 15 rT 21 14 5 ° 
Chicago 39 19 55 29 28 17 { 43 , 
(‘olumbia l 7 24 24 3 1] 7 24 2] 27 
Cornell 19 38 19 30 19 pe | 19 5 2] 
Harvard 40 39 21 5 21 14 32 28 39 
Illinois 42 24 25 23 27 15 25 22 23 ] 
Johns Hopkins 37 24 37 7 32 7 39 21 33 1 
Michigan 26 3 |) «615 8 13 + 22 9 24 7 
Pennsylvania ~5 7 | 21 10 7 5 23 2 16 
Stanford 4 2 2 Z + $ 5 
Wisconsin 30 17 | 26 16 | 19 9 34 24 ] 
Yak 3] 25 21 9 | 31 4 { 82 2 40 
The distribution between the arts and the the arts and the sciences is in the ratio of 19 
seiences is given in Table II. Harvard has the to 15. Literature and modern languages lead 
largest number of fellowships during this with 615.5 fellowships; biology (including its 
many divisions) is second with 400.5 and 


period, 538. Chieago follows with 406, Yale 
has 385, Wisconsin and Johns Hopkins 336 
each; the others have less than 300. 

In the arts Harvard also leads with 385 fel 
lowships; Yale has 210 and Pennsylvania and 
Chicago tie for third place with 201 each. In 
the sciences Chicago leads with 205, with Johns 
Hopkins second, 179, while Yale follows with 
175 and Harvard with 153. The order for the 
applied sciences is: Wisconsin 51, California 
36, Cornell 30, Michigan 27, Yale 22, and Tlli- 
nois 21. 

The distribution by individual subjects for 
the five year period is shown in Table IIT. A 
summary of Table ITI follows: 


10: 


and modern 


Arts—Architecture, ancient lan- 
guages, 250; English 
615.5; philology, 4; philosophy, 197.5; educa- 
tion, 80; fine arts, 17; manual arts, 5; history, 
328; economies, 171.5; 21; 
political science, 153; sociology, 40. 


A.- 


languages, 


home economics, 

B.—Pure Sciences—Astronomy, 28; archaeo- 
logy, 20; biology, 400.5; chemistry, 365; geo- 
graphy, 12; geology, 104; mathematies, 145; 


physies, 152.5 psychology, 63.5. 





58: 
24; 


Agriculture, 
105: 


c. Applied Sciences 


ceramics, 2; engineering, medicine, 
pharmacy, 7. 
From the above summary it is estimated that 


the relation between the fellowships granted in 


chemistry third with 365. The other subjeets 
follow in the order: History, philosophy, Greek 
and Latin, economics, physics, political science, 
mathematics, engineering, geology, etc. 

Two interesting phases of activity in a gradu 
ate school are the university’s encouragement of 
graduate study through the distribution of fel 
lowships, and the interest in graduate work on 
the part of students as shown by the number 
of candidates for doctorates. It seems possible 
that these two measures of interest in graduate 
work may be related to each other. With this 
possibility in view Table IV was compiled to 
the 


compared 


show number of fellowships assigned as 
with the number of doctorates con 
ferred in a given year by each of the twelve 
universities. The compilation was necessarily 
limited to the natural sciences, as no informa 
tion regarding doctorates conferred in the arts 
was available to the Research Information 
Service. 

In some of the institutions, it will be noted 
that there is a close parallelism between the 
figures, whereas in others there is no apparent 
relation. 

CALLIE HULL 
CLARENCE J. WEST 


RESEARCH INFORMATION SERVICE, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








